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THE GREAT 


OLD GRIST MILL 


of our 


FOOD 


in the slaughter-houses of the 

United States outweigh all the 

other sufferings of these animals 
combined. 


There is no for- 
mality in dealing 


with this Bank 


American Trust 
COMPANY 


Contributions greatly needed for the 
campaign against 
THE GREAT CRUELTY 


For further information address 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 50 State St. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
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LUMBER Do You Wish to Teach Choisa Coffee 
e t 
of All Kinds Moderate 


If so, Write Today for Price 
‘‘The Teacher’s Helper 
in Humane Education’’ Exceptional 
By Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY Value 
32 pp.,10c. Special prices for large quantities 
American Humane Education Society, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Have You Seen the NEW HUMANE FILM Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the Bell of Justice and so 
summons the populace to right his wrongs? Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 
SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for terms 


WE NOW HANDLE FILMS DIRECTLY. WE HAVE SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF REASONABLE RENTALS IN DISTANT 
POINTS BY PLACING A FILM EN ROUTE. ASK FOR AN EARLY DATE 


This film has been exhibited before delighted di in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, I Wi in, Illinois, Alabama, Florida, and New Mexico 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY- on 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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THIS is the month to remember especially 
that the first great need of domestic animals 
is water. 

VACATIONISTS everywhere are urged to 
see to it that their family pets are provided 
for when leaving home or summer cottage. 
PENNSYLVANIA has a law which prevents 
an alien from owning a dog. It strikes us as 
outlandish. At any rate one’s love of dogs 
is a pretty safe credential for good citizenship. 


LET not the wail of the Ancient Mariner be 
echoed by our four-footed dependents :— 
“Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


WE are glad to note in The Young Catholic 
Messenger, Dayton, O., frequent exhortations 
for the just treatment of animals. More of 
our juvenile religious papers might well follow 
this example. 


AT last a voice has been raised in the Spanish 
Parliament against bull-fighting. All honor 
to Senor Bastos who has called it a national 
shame and has denounced the public who 
patronize it! He says that bull-fights “‘con- 
tribute to vice, to superstition, to profane 
language. and in general to the display of the 
lowest passions.” 


THE Royal §. P. C. A. is authority for the 
statement that in the mines of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, in 1920, there 
were altogether 67,748 horses employed. The 
eight inspectors appointed by the govern- 
ment report 62,433 horses inspected, and 67 
prosecutions, with 63 convictions, for cruelty 
to or want of care of ponies. In some dis- 
tricts electricity is replacing horse haulage. 
So long ago as 1896 Edward Everett Hale said: 
“What the world wants is a Tribunal of 
Peace, a Permanent Tribunal; and the world 
is sure to have it. And all meetings today 
are looking forward to this Permanent Tri- 
bunal,—to begin, if you please, between Eng- 


land and America; to go farther, till the na- 


tions of Christendom are made one out of 
many, as the Lord Jesus prayed.” 


THE HORSE'S VACATION—AN APPEAL 


Who will give some tired, foot-sore horse a 
vacation this year? 

He who has seen one of these patient servants 
turned out to pasture, for the first time in years, 
will never forget the seeming joy the poor creature 
has manifested when he found the soft earth 
beneath his feet, and knew the luxury of rolling 
on the cool, green grass. 

Three dollars and a half will mean seven days 
of rest and comfort for some horse taken from the 
hard pavement, at the Nevins Rest Home of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at Methuen. 


“THE GREAT CRUELTY” 

DVERTISEMENTS elsewhere in_ this 
issue call attention to the present un- 
necessary cruelty in slaughtering food animals 
in this country. Already a national cam- 
paign, which will cost thousands of dollars to 
carry through to success, has been launched 
by the American Humane Association and 
such state organizations as the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. Effective legislation, to compel 
the adoption of methods of killing at least as 
humane as those in the slaughter-houses of 
Europe, is the goal sought. It is for this end 
that Dr. Rowley, President of the Societies 
represented in this magazine, is now on the 
Continent, to make a first-hand study of the 
situation in the great abattoirs of the principal 
cities there, which probably will enable him to 
refute whatever misrepresentations may be 
made by the opposition in the United States. 

Certain influential newspapers are antici- 
pating the conflict and even now trying to 
justify present methods in this country as 
“comparatively painless.” 

Slaughter-house reform is the big fight on 
the slate of the humane societies from Maine 
to California. They will win so surely as 
the uninformed public is brought face to face 
with the facts. If you have not read the four- 
page pamphlet, “The Great Cruelty,” in 
which Dr. Rowley tells of what he saw in 
Omaha, Nebraska, in the fall of 1920, send to 
Our Dumb Animals today for a free copy. 
Then, when you have read it, send for. more 
free copies to distribute to others. This will 


prepare the way for the new message on this 
subject. which will be given to the public upon 
Dr. Rowley’s return from Europe in the early 


fall. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” ONCE MORE 


HERE is an increasing demand for 

“Black Beauty” in Spanish, for South 
America particularly. The cost for getting 
out a new edition is so great that we are 
appealing to all friends of the work in South 
America, where Humane Education is so 
greatly needed, for contributions toward this 
undertaking. Gifts to this end will be appre- 
ciated. 

DID THEY EXCEED THE QUOTA? 
SHIP-LOAD of aliens arrived in an 
American port a few days ago. They 

were not like the average immigrant who 
comes with high hopes and eager expectancy 
of reaching a land of plenty and of promise. 
They were as homesick as any exile that ever 
pined for his native land. They had been 
decoyed, overpowered and shanghaied. No 
dream of a larger freedom was theirs. They 
were prisoners. Good behavior would never 
bring them any commutation of sentence. 
They would never be themselves again. 
What living being would not choose the un- 
knowable future to such existence. Here is 
the passenger list of les miserables: 

Thirteen baby elephants, 200 monkeys 
with 60 monkey babies in arms, two Bengal 
tigers, two sloth bears, three black panthers, 
two hippopotami, 56 snakes, and 900 miscel- 
laneous birds. They were all consigned to a 
Hagenbeck representative and will be dis- 
posed of among the circuses and other estab- 
lishments that batten upon wild life. 


WHAT ONE EDITOR SAYS 


ROM the editor of The Randolph Enter- 
prise, Elkins, West Virginia, J. Slidell 
Brown, we have received this testimony to the 
influence of Qur Dumb Animals in the home: 
For many years I have had the pleasure of 
reading your publication, entitled Our Dumb 
Animals, and my family could hardly get 
along without it. I think it has helped won- 
derfully to keep my four boys from being 
thoughtlessly cruel to the birds and beasts 
they come in contact with, and I am sure 
they never robbed a bird’s nest or knowingly 
harmed a bird or dumb animal, and I attrib- 
ute it as much to reading Our Dumb Animals 
as to the training given by my wife and my- 
self in this direction. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ANIMAL PERFORMANCES ENTAIL SUFFERING 


CAMOUFLAGE, SUBTERFUGE AND BLUFF RELIED UPON TO HIDE CRUELTIES 


REGISTER your disapproval of the cruelty 
behind trained animal performances by re- 
fusing to be a patron and an eye-witness of 
them. 


FORTY-THREE individual applications for 
membership in the Jack London Club have 
come from students of the Horace Mann 
School, Boston. 

ANOTHER school entitled to honorable 
mention is the San Diego, Cal., High School. 
The Jack London Club is strongly represented 
there, and by boys and girls of the kind that 
are always on the lookout. They are making 
good use of the large poster. 


Goes to Circus Then Joins Club 
Jack London Club: 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to be considered a member of your 
club. 

Suffice it to say that I have just witnessed 
a circus that tells its own story. 
Sincerely, 

JESSIE Boyp 


HE Jack London Club is a humane 
society with no officers and no 
dues. It was started. primarily, because 
of Jack London’s disclosures of the cruel- 
ties behind the trick animal performances 
in our theaters and other places. It has 
grown rapidly in numbers and influence. 
More than a quarter of a million persons 
have become members of it. They 
constitute a force which the animal 
training clique are now regarding with 
apprehension. Walking out from ani- 
mal performances or refraining from 
patronizing such shows will mean a 
great reduction of cruelty to animals. 
To join this Club all you have to do 
is to agree to do the one thing that 
London says will finally banish these 
performances from the stage, viz., get 
up and go out of the theater during that 
part of the program. Will vou do it? 
If so, please send us vour name. 


Three Things That Are Proved 


Anybody who knows anything about the 
nature of animals, and especially wild animals, 
may be quite sure of three things, observes the 
Romsey Advertiser, at the conclusion of the 
long and thorough investigation of conditions 
affecting trained animals: 

(1) The imbecile tricks, feats and antics 
which animals perform, to the no small dis- 
credit of the audience who watch them. are 
utterly outside the scope of their normal! lives. 

(2) They are compelled to do these tricks 
according to a regular time-table, and 

(8) The majority of them must be taught 
the maximum of efficiency in the minimum 
time in order to secure adequate financia! 
return. 

Cruelty is a short cut, and kindness a long 
one, and the animals are trained to make 
money for their owners, not to be coddled for 
a hobby. 


A ROYAL BENGAL TIGER FORCED TO DO 
THIS SILLY TRICK TO PLEASE 
A GAPING CROWD 

WHAT animals require, and what it is our 
duty to accord them, is plain elementary 
“Justice,” and until we educate ourselves up 
to the proper conception of our duty in so 
doing, we do “but skin and film the ulcerous 
wound, whilst rank corruption, mining all, in- 
fects unseen.” Jack Lonpon 


A MAN-LIKE APE—VICTIM OF HUMAN 
CURIOSITY AND CUPIDITY, SHORT- 
LIVED IN CAPTIVITY 


IS TRAINING CRUELTY: 


LAW, to curb trained animal acts and 
possibly prohibit them entirely, is be- 
ing framed by the British parliament. 

The idea back of the movement is a good 
one—that trained animal acts are based on 
cruelty and usually are without educational 
value. 

As old circus men put it, “All that’s neces- 
sary to train a wild animal is kindness and a 
red-hot iron.” 

Killing animals for sport, or training them 
for exhibition at a profit, is a survival of 
savagery. 

If England passes the proposed law, she 
should hand a copy of it to the young Prince 
of Wales, who recently butchered tigers and 
elephants in India. It may be sensible to 
kill man-eating tigers, but that was not his 
motive. — Worcester (Mass.) Post 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY 


T is sometimes contended that a menag- 

erie is a sort of paradise for wild beasts, 
whose loss of liberty is more than compen- 
sated by the absence of the constant appre- 
hension and insecurity which, it is conven- 
iently assumed, weigh so heavily on their 
spirits. But all this notion of their “gaining 
by it” is in truth nothing more than a mere 
arbitrary supposition; for, in the first place, 
a speedy death may, for all we know, be very 
preferable to a _ protracted death-in-life; 
while, secondly, the pretense that wild animals 
enjoy captivity is even more absurd than the 
episcopal contention that the life of a domestic 
animal is “‘one of very great comfort, accord- 
ing to the animal’s own standard.” 

To take a wild animal from its free natural 
state, full of abounding egoism and vitality, 
and to shut it up for the wretched remainder 
of its life in a cell where it has just space 
to turn round, and where it necessarily loses 
every distinctive feature of its character—- 
this appears to me to be as downright a denial 
as could well be imagined of the theory of 
animals’ rights. Nor is there very much 
force in the plea founded on the alleged scien- 
tific value of these zoological institutions, at 


any rate in the case of the wilder and less’ 


tractable animals, for it cannot be main- 
tained that the establishment of wild-beast 
shows is in any way necessary for the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. For what do 
the good people see who go to the gardens on 
a half-holiday afternoon to poke their um- 
brellas at a blinking eagle-owl, or to throw 
dog-biscuits down the expansive throat of a 
hippopotamus? Not wild beasts or wild 
birds certainly, for there never have been or 
can be such in the best of all possible menag- 
eries, but merely the outer semblances and 
simulacra of the denizens of forest and prairie 
—poor, spiritless remnants of what were for- 
merly wild animals. ‘To kill and stuff these 
victims of our morbid curiosity, instead of 
immuring them in life-long imprisonment, 
would be at once a humaner and a cheaper 
method, and could not possibly be of less use 
to science. H.S. Sarin “Animals’ Rights” 


Read ‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’; price, 
75c. American Humane Education Society. 
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THE PLAY OF ANIMALS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


T is true that the relation between the dis- 

position to play and the susceptibility to 
taming is very marked in animals; but it is 
not true that animals in the wild state play 
but little. Monkeys, even those that have 
never had the slightest experience with man, 
play “tag.” “follow my lead,” and many other 
games doubtless just as amusing, but less 
comprehensible to us. 

In the Syrian deserts wild asses race with 
each other in such an exact, methodical 
manner that early travelers declared them 
partly human. 

Sheep, goats and bears all play. People 
who deny that the bear is playful must have 
had their experience with grizzlies or cinna- 
mons: but the black bear is a regular clown 
and performs all sorts of antics merely for 
his own enjoyment. Black bear cubs play 
very much like kittens. 

It is true that the rhinoceros and hippo- 
potamus seldom display any spirit of fun, but 
the elephant, in spite of his bulk, plays a 
great deal—sometimes in a violent manner. 

Wild birds are often very playful. The 
Australian bower birds are said to build 
“play houses,” much as children do, and 
play various games. Parrots are playful, 
and penguins, those wonderful birds of the 


Antartic, do practically nothing but play. 


To them life is one big holiday. 

One writer, speaking of the tropical birds, 
says that “they hold dances regularly at 
which the tango is not excluded, though most 
of the numbers are solo performances and 
would be billed as “‘eccentric dancing.” 

Even insects play; the sham fight is a fav- 
orite game (much as with puppies), and 
observers of ants have described them as 
pouring out of the ant-hill “‘scrambling, 
wrestling. jumping and pretending to fight, 
like a crowd of riotous schoolboys at play.” 


AT THE MASS. S. P. C. A. FARM 


ELOW is a picture of a former fire chief’s 
horse in a prominent city of Massachu- 


setts. This horse, when no longer needed, in-. 


stead of being taken care of by the city, was 
sold and finally picked up by us at auction in 
an emaciated and sadly run-down condition. 
He is now having the time of his life at our 
Rest Farm for Horses at Methuen. 


A MESSAGE 
ALICE D. BAUKHAGE 


IN old Caracas’ crumbling street, 
Slow toiling up the littered way, 
A ragged peon and his beast 
I met one burning, tropic day. 


Ages before that broken road 
Had been a splendid thoroughfare, 
Wrought under lash by sweating slaves, 
The fathers of that peon there. 


Thousands of serfs from then till now 
In sandaled feet had climbed that hill; 

The pave was gone, but beast and man 
In painful effort lived on still. 


With bleeding feet and tortured back 
They labored till their day was done. 

Then stepped aside and in their track 
Came beast and man—another one. 


Long in my mind I kept that scene— 
The hopeless face, the stumbling feet,— 

And all the world seemed hard and mean, 
My life itself less sweet. 


Then, happily, there came a day 

When mistily I saw God’s plan; 
For me, at least, He seemed to say 

Do thou each day help beast or man; 


Not weakly pity those who weep, 
Nor vainly sigh for those who strain, 
But help with smile, or word, or deed, 
To cheer their woe and ease their pain. 


AN INTELLIGENT DEER 
MRS. L. J. RORERTS 


NE morning, late last spring, just as a 

passenger train pulled into the village of 
Fairchild, Eau Claire county, Wisconsin, a 
bleeding deer bounded across the track in 
front of the engine, and stopped almost 
within reach of passengers on the platform 
of one of the cars, seeming to implore pro- 
tection from some person. These who had 
observed the wounded deer were mystified 
until two hounds plunged into sight, fast on 
the deer’s trail. 

Several men started after the baffled dogs, 
and succeeded in turning back one and cap- 
turing the other. The exhausted deer, on 
discovering that it was no 
longer pursued, made 
no attempt to leave the 
place where it had found 
friends, but sought a friend- 
ly bush, and lay down to 
recover its wind and dress 
its still bleeding wounds. 
It stayed there for some 
time, permitting several 
persons to come close up to 
it and stroke it. When 
rested, it ambled off into 
the woods, and was seen no 
more. 

The sequel to the incident 
is that the game warden 
of the county, who was 
notified by a right-minded 
citizen of the village, came 
on the next train and ar- 
rested the owners of the 
dogs for violation of the 


game laws. | 


PRODUCTS OF THE WEST 


HORSE SENSE 
EDMUND J. KIEFER 
A FOOL and his horse should soon be 


parted. 
There’s no fool like a horse-whipper. 
Frightened horses will be frightened horses. 


Kindness has power to soothe the horse’s 
breast. 


Hurt me, hurt my horse. 
Never put off till tomorrow, caring for the 
hoof that causes limping today. 


A little freedom now and then is relished by 
the tamest steeds. 


It’s a wise horseman who occasionally in- 
dulges his mount. 


Horses should be guided, not coerced. 
Gentility loves the company of horses. 
Sympathy is the soul of horsemanship. 


MAN AND HIS DOG 


T seems as if dog stories, illustrative of the 
fidelity of man’s closest comrade among 
the brute creation, were never so numerous 
among the news items as they are today. 
Probably dog nature has nc. i catly changed. 
The skeleton of a dog found covering his 
master in the ashes of Pompeii wore a collar 
that told how he had already saved the life 
of his master three times. Perhaps in the 
remote ancestry of that animal was the dog 
who met Ulysses on his return to Ithaca. 

We have often wondered what kind of dog 
Noah chose to go with him into the ark. It 
must have been very hard to make an invidi- 
ous distinction when they all wanted to go, 
and no doubt he wanted them all. Perhaps 
he took a pair of water spaniels. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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MARK THESE FIGURES! 


HE United States Department of Agri- 

culture has reckoned that birds save the 

farmers of the country $400,000,000 a year— 

in other words, if it were not for the birds, 

insects would destroy nearly half a billion 
dollars worth of farm products each year. 

The following table gives some idea of the 

value of birds in destroying insects: 

Number of 


Insect Bird Enemies 
Clover soot borers... 85 
Alfalfa weevils ................... 45 
Dentcaterpillars 43 
Forest tent caterpillars ........... 32 
Cucumber beetles ................ 28 
25 


If there is a place on the farm that will do 
for a bird refuge, give it to your bird friends. 
Prepare houses and nesting-places for them. 
Feed them during the winter, if necessary. 
Keep out all hunters, and prevent all disturb- 
ing influences as much as you can. 

A bird refuge will furnish interesting work 
for the young folks, and will pay many times 
over the slight effort expended. The birds 
are our friends—help them and protect them. 


PAT was helping the gardener and observ- 
ing a shallow stone basin containing water, he 
inquired what it was for. 

“That.” said the gardener. “‘is a bird bath.” 

“Don’t ye be foolin’ me,” grinned Pat. 
“What is it?” 

“A bird bath, I tell you. 
doubt it?” 

“Because I don’t belave there’s a burrd alive 
that can tell Saturday night from any other.” 


Why do you 


ONE OF THE FARMERS’ MOST USEFUL FRIENDS 


THE GOLDEN ORIOLE 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


CAN you tell the birds by note? 
His is clear and bold. 

Do you know them by their hue? 
He is black and gold. 


Many birds are plainly dressed, 
Many birds are shy; 

Some but twitter when they sing, 
Others shun the eye. 


Whistle in the cherry bloom, 
Flash of golden lame— 

No one need to be in doubt 
Of the oriole’s name. 


A ROUND TRIP OF 22,000 MILES 
LILLIAN TROTT 
OAST-LOVING birds are interesting 
subjects for study, with the naked eye, 
through magnifying glasses, and by aid of a 
camera. One of their curious features is the 
little foot, tinier than that of many land birds, 
and smaller than that of any sea bird, a fact 
which makes them almost helpless in a rough 
sea. But they like to flit at the water's edge, 
catching fish on the wing. Their slender 
bodies, narrow wings, and forked tails make 
them look like mere lines flashing between 
wave and wind, with movements darting and 
graceful. 

The Arctic terns, first cousins to those we 
commonly notice in our temperate climes, rear 
their young in the North polar regions, and 
take them along when they migrate to the 
Antarctic zone. Whether it is the darkness 
of our moonless nights to which they object, 
or whether they shun our warm and languid 
summers, they have never deigned to tell. 
But certain it is that they build their nests 
in the land of the midnight sun, and when 
they go south they follow old Sol in that direc- 
tion, making an eleven-thousand-mile trip, 
and thus avoiding nearly all the nights with 
genuine darkness in them. The tern seems 
to try to find the edge of the world, going 
farther than any other feathered creature, and 
resting only when he thinks there will be no 
land farther along where he can nest, or open 
water containing food to sustain life. If ever 


you see an Arctic tern, notice his long, slim 
wings and long, slender, two-tined tail—helps 
in his flight. 


GARIBALDIS LOVE OF ANIMALS 


HE following passage is from an old hook 

by George Macaulay Trevelyan, “Gari- 

baldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic.” 

After mentioning that Garibaldi spared the 

lives of his enemies wherever possible, and 

would not even execute captured spies, the 
author says: 

“The tenderest of the brave, he took thought 
not only for men and women, but for the joys 
and sufferings of animals. Ever since the day 
when, as a child, he had cried over the 
wounded grasshopper, he was brother to every 
living thing. He could not endure that a 
bird should be caged, nor allow an animal to 
be struck in his presence. It pained him even 
to see flowers plucked, or a bough wantonly 
broken, because ‘the great Spirit of Eternal 
Life is in everything.” During his dictator- 
ship in Naples, in 1860, he spent, in trying to 
remedy the condition of the cab-horses, much 
time which others thought he should have 
given to tasks of government in time of crisis; 
and in the following year, when he was the 
most famous man in Europe, he thought it 
natural to go out at night in the rain to seek a 
strayed lamb among the rocks and brushwood 
of Caprera.” 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C.A., 
when making your*will. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


WHAT BIRDS HAVE DONE WITH ME, Victor 
Kutchin, M. D. 


The author's education in bird lore commenced 
in early life when as a barefooted boy he pursued 
the plow and the oxen and narrowly escaped being 
trampled to death in rescuing some nestling whip- 
poor-wills from otherwise certain destruction. 
Fascinated by the living things that the plow turned 
up, he soon counts it all joy to wade in the pools 
and marshes, to explore the highways and hedges 
to learn more and more of the teeming life of the 
great outdoors. And no one will doubt, after read- 
ing “What Birds Have Done With Me,” that this 
lifelong bird lover has a rich fund of bird acquaint- 
ance and knowledge to draw upon, which makes 
his narrative one of surpassing interest. 

And what the learned doctor writes about birds 
is markedly different from most of the bird litera- 
ture of which there is a steady and considerable out- 
put. Let us have a sample of this author's avian 
philosophy. ‘The difference between a ‘bird lover’ 
and an ‘ornithologist,’”’ he says, “is much the same 
as between a ‘demonstrator of anatomy’ and a 
‘family physician.’ One gains his facts from death, 
the dissection of a dead body, the other from life, 
the study of a living creature. Follow in the foot- 
steps of the ornithologist, pure and simple, and 
they will lead you to a shamble, a Valley of Shad- 
ows, where death reigns, making one think of what 
King Herod did to this world when he ordered the 
slaughter of the innocent. Systematic ornithology 
is scarcely necessary at present; it has been done and 
well done, and back of much of the so-called scien- 
tific examination of birds’ stomachs is the commer- 
cial demand for a stuffed specimen. . . . We ‘bird 
lovers’ care mighty little about the inside of a 
bird, and what we want to learn most of all is how 
to protect them from their enemies and their so- 
called friends, who simply regard them as being 
worth skinning.” 

A host of captivating bird friends has Dr. Kut- 
chin met and mingled with. He has been out on 
the firing line for bird protection for half a century. 
His title of “The Birds’ Attorney” is clear and indis- 
putable. This volume is the cap-sheaf of his illus- 


trious labors to unfold and interpret for mankind 
the beauty and utility of the birds. 
274 pp., $2, net. 


The Gorham Press, Boston. 
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THE HAND OF LAW 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


HE'S lost his master—note the muie appeal 

Within the speaking eye—the ear alert. 

They were companions a short while ago; 

Between them surged the crowd. A collar? Yes, 

But nameless; and the law says: Shoot all dogs 

Within two days of finding. Thus the edict goes 

Forth to a thoughtless world. “I am not mad— 

I've only lost my master. Oh how hard to be 

Misunderstood, with ne'er a voice to speak! 

I'm lost, I say, pray lead me back to him.” 

Thus through the jostling crowd he speeds his way 

Nosing the scent amid the hurrying feet 

That prove a barrier to his eager quest. 

Back: o'er the path—then on again to where 

The scent eludes him. Then a whine—a barl-, 

As if for human aid. 

The hand of law at last asserts itself. 

Snapping and snarling soon the frightened dog 

Breaks from the grasp that holds him, and the 
crowd 

Scatters in wild affright. “Mad dog!” the cry. 

But mad, forsooth, because he cannot find 

The master whom he loves. The bullet ends 

His eager quest. Does heaven hold, mayhap, 

A place for such as these to find the love 

They lost on earth? 


OLD ROVER—SHEEP-KILLER 
BETH FLOYD 


N a rather densely populated region of the 
Middle West last winter farmers com- 
plained of being annoyed by wolves. The 
chief loss was of sheep, though pigs and 
calves were also reported killed. A wolf 
hunt on a large scale was organized in one 
township, and some two hundred men, on 
horse and foot, sallied forth to round up the 
predatory beasts. No wolf was “bagged” 
by this crowd, though two or three were killed 
by individuals at other times. About the 
same time there was an epidemic of sheep- 
killing among the dogs of the vicinity. Some 
thought that the number of the wolves was 
exaggerated, and that most of the killing 
was done by dogs. In any case it may have 
been that wolves set the example of killing, 
and that the dogs, having found partially- 
eaten carcasses where wolves had left them, 
acquired the taste for mutton in that way. 
Wolves or no wolves, however, dogs do 
kill sheep now and then in every sheep-raising 
community. ‘‘Sheep-killing dog” is a syno- 
nym with farmer folk for all that is low and 
vile. But the fact is usually brought out by 
investigation that it is the half-starved dog 
that is the leader in sheep-killing. And it is 
not the homeless tramp dog alone that is 
habitually hungry. We are told nowadays 
that even children of well-to-do families may 
be under-nourished, and no one ever suspect 
it. Many persons let their dogs go hungry 
through forgetfulness, or because they under- 
estimate a dog’s capacity for and need of food. 
Many who can ill afford to keep one dog keep 
two or three on a starvation diet. I have 
known an old, almost toothless dog, belong- 
ing to a kindly-disposed family, to try to kill 
sheep, and to be a sort of leader of the killers. 
His owners failed to provide him with animal 
food such as he could eat. The dog is car- 
nivorous, but many dogs are fed no meat 
except the little that may cling to bones 
thrown them occasionally. 
The dog’s “‘open season” for sheep is winter, 
and one reason why dogs roam abroad on 
winter nights is that they are not provided 


with comfortable quarters 
athome. The dog should 
have a good kennel with 
plenty of warm bedding. 
With this, and sufficient 
food, he will not be easily 
tempted to kill sheep. 
The kindest thing to do 
with the tramp dog, or 
the dog one is not able or 
willing to keep as he 
should be kept, is to give 
him a painless death— 
though I should feel that 
I must give him a square 
meal first! 

If there is any place 
where humaneness is at a 
premium—that is, in dol- 
lars and cents—it is on the farm. It is not 
“sentiment” alone, though we should not be 
ashamed of what is called sentiment toward 
our animal friends. It actually pays to be 
humane. 


PLAINT OF THE WAY-FARING DOG 
Dear Sirs:— 

AM only a forlorn vagrant, running most 

of the time at large, and this by neces- 
sity. I got out of the yard this morning; 
chased a cat, wandered about with another 
mongrel and got all worked up and thirsty. 
I saw men and women get drinks from public 
fountains and refreshment booths, I saw 
horses, too, taken good care of. I lapped a 
drop or two of muddy water from the street, 
but no one, all day long, noticed how dry I 
was. 

Somehow, in my mind there was an in- 
stinctive tradition that all public fountains 
had dog-troughs, but I found not one today. 
All were sanitary, water-saving bubblers. 

Man and beast are liable to go mad without 
water. The best kept dog will get out and 
run. In all the big city there is no dog relief 
station and more dogs have acted madly this 
summer than ever before because people have 
forgotten man’s next best friend, the dog, who 
can’t behave naturally without water. 

It would seem to me that special flowing 
taps might be kept open during the summer 
months at each public fountain for us poor 
dogs so that fewer of us would go mad and 
feel like biting everyone. 

For the sake of humanity as well as caninity 
get the city, in fact all cities and towns, to 
open up water-taps for dogs. We'll find 
them and keep our heads, and ask a dog’s 
blessing upon everyone who would do this if 
they weren’t too busy to think about us mere 
meandering creatures. 

I got home safe because I happened to meet 
up with our regular iceman, going our way, 
and, believe me, I didn’t miss a drop of melt- 
ing ice-water which fell from his cart all the 
way home, and I ate enough small pieces of 
ice to freeze a gallon of ice cream. I thank 
you. Frirenp Doc 
FIVE drinking places for folks but none for 
animals was once the record of Delhi, New 
York. That was in wet days. Now it’s dif- 
ferent. Business booms, the jail is often ten- 
antless, and a lawyer is hard to find. ‘“There 
is a place or two where a horse or a long- 
legged dog can drink—that’s all.” 

— Union Signal 


Blessed are the merciful. 


“SPOT”—NOT EASY TO PHOTOGRAPH 


PHOTOGRAPHING ANIMALS 
ETTA SQUIER SELEY 


HERE is a great trick to it. If one is so 

fortunate as to snap a good picture of 
an animal without giving the matter careful 
study, it must be credited to luck. 

Animals, like children, are moody crea- 
tures and express their moods in various ways. 
Cats frequently openly sulk or go panicky 
when a camera appears, even if held in the 
hands of the owner of the animal. I can 
safely say that in five years experience in 
animal photography, I have spoiled more 
films on cats than on any other beast—wild or 
domestic. 

Most dogs are good subjects, and some 
apparently delight in posing, but last summer 
I found one that did not. For several years 
the owner of this pointer, “Spot,” had tried 
in numerous ways to get a good picture, but 
all photographers had the same luck. Spot 
would sulk and look sick or turn his head 
away with a bored expression, which made a 
picture worthless. When I agreed to try my 
hand, I first took time to get on chummy terms 
with his dogship. He is a fine chap, with a 
down-cellarish bark, which terrorizes stran- 
gers, and is a valuable watch-dog and attends 
very strictly to guarding the dock owned by 
his master. 

We became fast friends, but if I chanced to 
bring a camera in sight, down would go his 
tail, and he would look as if he had lost all 
interest in life and was utterly forlorn. Then 
I found a thing in which he never lost interest 
—cats. That gave me the idea of using my 
knowledge of his weakness to make him forget 
himself before the camera. As he lay on the 
dock one day guarding a basket and um- 
brella, I focused on him, but he saw me and 
turned his head away. Then, with every- 
thing all set, I suddenly meowed like a cat. 
The surprise was too much for him, and he 
forgot the camera for a second, and I caught 
the alert, interested expression. 


The best results in animal photography are 
obtained by catching the subject off guard, 
and in a high, but not glaring, light. 


KINDNESS IN BUSINESS 


T is a great privilege to have an opportun- 
ity many times a day, in the course of 
your business, to do a kindness which is not 
to be paid for. Graciousness of demeanor is 
a large part of the duty of any official person 
who comes in contact with the world. Where 
a man’s business is, there is the place for his 
religion to manifest itself. HELPs 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


“HINDY,” THE POST'S OFFICE CAT 

EADERS of one of Boston’s great news- 
R papers, The Post, are well acquainted 
with “Hindy,” the office cat of that institu- 
tion, and the most famous feline in New 
England. It is not recorded that Hindy is 
affiliated with any of the numerous peace soci- 
eties in Boston. On the contrary, his repu- 
tation for armed preparedness is well known 
among the cat dwellers of the alleys leading 
off Newspaper Row. Hindy is a blue ribbon 
winner at Boston’s cat show, and has other 
honors enough to turn the head of any ordin- 
ary cat. But Hindy is a most extraordinary 
animal, inasmuch as he is able, through the 
medium of The Post, to have his musings in- 
terpreted to the public. No sooner had 
Hindy learned of the plan to close many of 
the leading stores of the city from Friday 
night to Monday morning than he issued the 
following pronouncement :— 

I was called to a meeting last night. which 
was really a convention of the cats of Greater 
Boston. 

They chose me to be on the grievance com- 
mittee. Mrs. Genive Cat took the floor and 
rapped for order, and this is what she said: 

“Now that the summer schedules of two 
days’ closing of stores and offices are in vogue, 
will the kind tenants remember us when they 
lock their rooms on Friday evening? 

“T would suggest they leave a large bow! of 
milk and another of water as that will help us 
out considerably and lessen our suffering 
during a two-day fast.” 

Passed by a full vote. 

Will the dear public bear this in mind? 


ALL IN A CAT'S LIFE 


PROMINENT Boston business man 
A writes: For the past seven weeks a cat 
has been caring for a young gray squirrel 
with her three kittens, and up to within a 
few days has apparently enjoyed the squirrel 
as much as she did her own babies. For 
about a week, however, the squirrel, which is 
about half size has been quite ambitious to 
play with his foster mother and has used his 
teeth and claws on her to such an extent that 
it will probably become necessary to put him 
out in the cage with the rest of my other 
squirrels. 


IT is not enough to have earned our liveli- 
hood, . . . the earning itself should have 
been serviceable to mankind. 

R. L. STEVENSON 


THE BROCKTON FAIR 


HE thousands of patrons of the Brockton 

Fair will be pleased to learn that the 
Brockton Agricultural Society has organized 
a new department for the purpose of im- 
proving the appearance of horse-drawn ve- 
hicles and of bettering stable conditions in 
that city. The committee announces a three- 
fold plan: (1) A number of classes covering 
every type of horse used in Brockton. These 
horses will be judged by out-of-town judges 
and awarded ribbons. (2) A parade of all 
horse-drawn vehicles in Brockton and vicinity 
will be held one evening of the Fair. (3) A 
system of stable inspection four times a year. 
There will be a Brockton Fair medal, repre- 
senting a certain standard, awarded to each 
night man, day man, and washer, whose work 
merits it. A shield will be awarded to the 
firm or organization whose vehicles, as a whole, 
make the best appearance on the streets for 
the entire year. 


EZ fer war, I call it murder. — 
There you hev it plain and flat; 
T don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that.” 
James RussELL Lowey 


AN ANCIENT EPITAPH 
MARBLE slab found in Mytilene in 
A 1880, and now in the Museum at Con- 
stantinople, shows the figure of a dog above 
an inscription—a touching tribute of a Les- 
bian lad named Anaxeos to the meimory of 
his dog Parthénope. A free translation of 
the Greek inscription, given by a writer in Art 
and Archaeology, is as follows: 
“Parthénope his dog, with whom in life 
It was his wont to play, Anaxeos here 
fiath buried; for the pleasure that she gave 
Bestowing this return. Affection, then, 
Even in a dog, possesseth its reward, 
Such as she hath who, ever in her life 
Kind to her master, now receives this tomb. 
See. then, thou make some friend, who in thy life 
Will love thee well, and care for thee when dead.” 


THE FRUITS OF PUBLICITY 

HE allied humane interests of the United 

States have embarked upon a campaign 
to secure more humane practices in the con- 
version of animals into food for our human 
population. In the pursuance of this under- 
taking, press publicity will be an important 
element. The great daily newspapers will 
have a hand in helping or hindering such a 
humane reform. The majority of them we 
feel confident, will give their moral support to 
this movement. 

An editorial writer in the Chicago Tribune 
felt disposed or compelled to recognize in 
some way our announcement in the form of 
an advertisement which was run in the Tribune 
of June 16. A further statement from our 
Society seemed called for in the light of the 
Tribune’s attitude towards this matter. The 


_ letter was substantially as follows: 


Editor Chicago Tribune. 
My dear Sir: 

The Tribune’s editorial of June 17 entitled 
“Nature is the Cruel Butcher,” evoked by an 
advertisement of the preceding day under the 
heading “The Great Cruelty,” which stated 
that the needless sufferings of the animals 
annually slaughtered for food in-the United 


States outweighed all their other sufferings 
combined, calls for a further word from this 
office. 

The editorial explains, “We do not know 
what is meant by that statement or what is 
the design of the advertising,” and refuses it 
further space until an investigation of the 
advertisement shall determine its purpose. 
The writer gives evidence, which we are 
bound to believe, of a convenient and sooth- 
ing ignorance with regard to the conditions 
in our great abattoirs and stock-yards, and 
vet he has evinced so solicitous a feeling 
towards the wild creatures of our forests and 
fields and streams that it is only reasonable 
to suppose that his heart, once awakened, will 
make answer to the cry from the shambles 
where one hundred and ten millions of ani- 
mals are killed for food in the United States 
every vear. 


THE GREAT 
CRUELTY 


The needless sufferings of our 
FOOD ANIMALS 


in the slaughter-houses of the 

United States outweigh all the 

other sufferings of these animals 
combined. 


For further information address 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 


The purpose of the advertisement, ‘The 
Great Cruelty,” is this: if we are to sacrifice 
these millions of four-footed creatures for 
food, justice demands that they be given 
the least possible painful death; humanity and 
civilization demand it. The humane societies 
of the country, feeling the burden of this im- 
perative task upon them, have organized a 
committee, of which Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
President of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is 
chairman, to wage a vigorous campaign 
against this gigantic slaughtering evil. Dr. 
Rowley has already sailed for Europe, to in- 
spect during the summer months the abat- 
toirs of Norway, Sweden, Germany, Den- 
mark, Holland, Switzerland, France, and 
England, where methods of slaughter are so 
far in advance of our own that they put us as 
a nation to shame. 

Better still than even our advertisement of 
June 16, or the article which followed it, 
would be the publication in your columns, 
since the Tribune shows so genuine an in- 
terest in both sides of the matter, of “The 
Great Cruelty” itself, the story of what Dr. 
Rowley saw in the abattoirs of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. The press in general has already 
given a wide publicity to it, and we earnestly 
urge that the Tribune will do likewise and 
thus, in a measure, carry out the investi- 
gation promised in “Nature is the Cruel 
Butcher,” allowing its readers, so many of 
whom have already appealed to us for further 
information, to do the same. 

Very truly yours, 
ELeanor Batpwin, 
Secretary to Dr. Rowley 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 765 
Animals examined 5,462 
Number of prosecutions......... 43 
Number of convictions ......... . 40 
Horses taken from work ........ 114 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 55 


Smallanimalshumanely puttosleep 699 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected ............. 66,616 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $500 from Ellen A. Austin of Boston; 
$254.48 (additional) from Lucia Foskit of 
Wilbraham, and $165.08 from Florence Cairns 
of Washington, D. C. 

It has received sifts of $500 from the New- 
buryport P. C, A.; $250 from Mrs. C. C. C.: 
$110 from Mrs. i ( % G., of which $75 is for 
endowment of free horse stall for one year “in 
memory of Lady Betty, Dolly and Pluto,” 
and $35 for endowment of free dog kennel for 
one year “in memory of Kitty Wink and 
Patty Boy”; $115 from Miss A. von A.; $100 
each from Dr. W. L. R., D. G., Mrs. E. R. T., 
Mrs. A. L. L.. R. G.. and C. E. R.; $50 each 
from Miss M. C. S., Mrs. H. W. S., J. C.. 
Mrs. F. J. C.. and “Anonymous”; $40 from 
Mrs. C. V. C.; $30 each from Mrs. H. M. B. 
and H. W. W.: $25 each from Miss E. F. W., 
G.C.D.. Mrs. J. R. H., M. F. D., Mrs. G.S.S.. 
Mrs. H. O. H., Mes. P. A. C., C. U. C., 
M. DeW. T.. Mrs. E. H. A., M. I. N., Mrs. 
F.S. P., Mrs. W. S., C. W. L., Mrs. A. C. B., 
Miss E. F. M., Mrs. R. S. R., Mrs. E. C.. 
E. C., Miss M. L. P., Miss M. E. A., Miss 
C. P., A. G. F., H. S.S., and K. S.; and $20 
each from Miss M. L. W. and C. R. C. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Benjamin T. Ellms of Scituate, Miss 
Annie E. Caldwell of Boston, and Charles P. 
Darling of Newton. 

The American Humane Education Society 


acknowledges a bequest of $247.61 from Miss 
Florence Cairns of Washington. D. C. The 
Society has received a gift of $20 from Mrs. 
J.B. A. 

July 11, 1922. 


JUDGE CHARLES A. BARNARD 
NOTHER stanch friend of our Societies 


went to his reward July 6, with the 
passing of the Honorable Charles A. Barnard, 
at the age of 80, who for twenty years was the 
presiding justice of the Brighton Municipal 
Court. Judge Barnard, who was a native of 
Maine and a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1865. In 
1890 he was appointed special justice of the 
Municipal Court in Brighton. Two years later 
he became presiding justice. His legal writings 
included “Forms of Complaints under Massa- 
chusetts Statutes.” Judge Barnard was offi- 
cially connected with several charitable or- 
ganizations and was always ready to help the 
needy and oppressed. He was a director of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., resigning only 
while engaged in his duties as judge, and 
was continuously a director of the American 
Humane Edueation Society from 1899. His 
valuable counsels were greatly appreciated 
by Mr. Angell and the other officers of the 
Societies in which he took such active interest. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue ‘Telephone, Brookline 6100 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief Veterinarian 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., 

Resident Assistant 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 489 Cases 512 
Dogs 343 Dogs 388 
Cats 111 Cats 114 
Horses Q9 Horses 5 
Birds 5 Birds 2 
Pig 1 Fox 1 
Goat 1 
Operations Q77 Monkey 1 


Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1, °15, 28,236 
Free Dispensary cases . 34.480 


Total . . 62,666 


WATER FOR HORSES IN BOSTON 


REE watering stations for horses in Bos- 
ton were established by the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., on June 28, at Copley Square, 
Post Office Square, and the corner of Atlantic 
Avenue and Commercial Street. Our travel- 
ing water cart began its daily trips through 
the downtown streets on July 1. This ser- 
vice, of so much value to the thirsty horses, 
is expensive, and we rely upon the generosity 
of our friends to maintain it throughout the 
hot weather. 


THE “BE KIND TO ANIMALS” MARCH 
ORTY-EIGHT manuscripts re- 
ceived in the contest for writing the best 
words to the music of the “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals March,” published in the March issue. 


It is the unanimous opinion of the judges that 
while some of these were good, as verse, not 
one was sufficiently adapted to the music to 
merit the award. 


OUR HORSE AMBULANCE AT THE REST FARM 
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Ve 
TO 


GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 


AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
-EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the 
national Trust Company 
CuHarRLEs E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
JoHN R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Inter- 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Chile 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ......... Cuba 


Mrs. Florence H. Suckling....... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............4 Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. 8S. Houghton ..... Madeira 
Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . . . . Mexico 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot .......... Porto Rico 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning 


Turkey 
D. D. Fitch 


Venezuela 
Field Workers of the Society 

Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 

Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 

James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 

Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 

Miss Blanche Finley. Columbia, South Carolina 


ANIMALS’ WELFARE MEETING 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of our Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A.. Mrs. Agnes Fisher, attended the Ani- 
mals’ Welfare Meeting in honor of the Richard 
Martin centenary, in London, May 26. She 
writes that the program, consisting of dances 
by children in costumes of different nations, 
and addresses by prominent humanitarians, 
was unusually interesting. The old horse 
traffic from England to Belgium was dis- 
cussed by Miss A. M. F. Cole, who recounted 
her own harrowing experiences so graphically 
that the audience was aroused to enthusiastic 
demands upon Parliament for the suppression 
of the abuse. In the afternoon there was a 
procession from Bedford Square to Hyde 
Park, in which men, women and children car- 
ried flags and banners with mottos in favor 
of humane work. Among numerous deco- 
rated automobiles was one containing the 
French delegation who came to London espe- 
cially to participate in this demonstration. 


“TEACHER’S HELPER” IN ENGLAND 
UR popular 32-page manual for teachers, 
“The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
cation,” by President Rowley, has been 
adapted for use in Great Britain by Ernest 
Bell and is published, in attractive form, by 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., of London. 
PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 
OUR new leaflets in Portuguese have 
been published by the American Humane 
Education Societvy— “‘Care of Mules,” 4 pp., 
“Care of Horses,” “Care of Dogs,”’ and ‘‘Care 
of Cats.” The last three titles are one-page, 
the Portuguese text being repeated in English. 
Each leaflet carries an attractive picture. The 
set of four will be mailed to anybody upon 
receipt of five cents. 


“BEAUTIFUL JOE” AGAIN 
ee having sold 750,000 copies of this 


well known animal classic, by Marshall 
Saunders, the Judson Press has_ recently 
brought out a new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised by the author. An entirely new chap- 
ter, entitled “Performing Animals,” has been 
added. This book of 343 pages, with numer- 
ous illustrations, is beautifully bound in cloth 
of green, and will delight any child who has 
not yet had the pleasure of reading it. The 
price is $1.50, postpaid. Cheaper editions of 
“Beautiful Joe,” at $1.00 and at 50 cents, re- 
spectively, may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. 


OUR EXHIBIT AT THE N. E. A. 


HROUGH the courtesy of the manage- 

ment of the great convention of the 
National Education Association, held in 
Mechanics Building, Boston, from July 8 to 6, 
we were given liberal space in a booth for dis- 
play of humane education posters and litera- 
ture. Two of our field workers, Miss Ella A. 
Maryott and Miss Blanche Finley, were in 
attendance. They were interviewed by hun- 
dreds of teachers who were hungry for infor- 
mation about presenting humane education 
in the schools. Thousands of copies of Our 
Dumb Animals, “The Teacher’s Helper in 
Humane Education,” and selected leaflets of 
the American Humane Education Society 
were freely distributed. Our film, ‘The Bell 
of Atri,” was shown Wednesday evening. 


IN SPANISH-SPEAKING LANDS 


HE demand for literature in Spanish, 

on the care and proper treatment of ani- 
mals, shows a healthy growth in humane 
sentiment in many of the Spanish-speaking 
countries to the south of us. Real progress 
in humane education is being made in Mexico 
City, where Miss Alva C. Blaffer has recently 
organized the Asociacion Mexicana Humani- 
taria and is rapidly forming Bands of Mercy 
among the youth; while in Venezuela Mr. 
D. D. Fitch, as told in another column of this 
issue, is successfully employing novel meth- 
ods of interesting the young people. Much 
good work is being done also in other South 
American Republics. Largely through two 
American women, greatly interested in this 
cause, ten new leaflets and a card in the 
Spanish language, have been added to an 
equal number of Spanish publications car- 
ried in stock by the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. A sample copy of each of 
the twenty leaflets and the two cards, in 
Spanish, will be forwarded to any address 
upon receipt of 25 cents. . 


VENEZUELANS WIN PRIZES 
Children of Valencia Take Part in Big 
Essay Contest 


RIZES to the value of $140 were awarded 

to school children of Valencia, Vere- 
zuela, for compositions on animals, througk 
the interest of our representative, Mr. D. D. 
Fitch, director of the local public library in 
that city. Mr. Fitch was assisted in this 
campaign by the secretary of the State of 
Carabobo and many merchants and other 
citizens of prominence. He writes: 

I thought perhaps I could get the merchants 
to offer a few small gifts like jack-knives, 
dolls, ete. A friend put his name down for 
$40 worth of dental work. The size of his 
gift influenced another to offer a $12 box of 
soap, and another a $10 bolt of cloth. Other 
gifts were a $9 book, a $4 pair of shoes, a can 
of cooking oil of the same price, two umbrellas 
of $4 or over, a sunshade of $4, and a beautiful 
vase of more than $4, a fountain pen, a straw 
hat, a $4 clock, two boxes of candy worth 
nearly $3 each, two coach trips of $2 each, 
six bottles of florida water $1 each, six bot- 
tles of kananga water, $1 each, three bottles 
of colonia water, $1.40 each, and enough more 
premiums to make up the fifty that were 
offered. In all I think that the prethiums 
amounted to about $140. 

I was surprised with the reception from the 
merchants. Various men of prominence 
helped with the expense of the paper used in 
the large announcement and also the expense 
of the distribution of nearly 4,000 copies. 
Favorable mention was made in the local 
papers. 

The plan was that the youths should bring 
their compositions to our free reading-room 
and receive a receipt for the same. The com- 
positions were distributed among the judges, 
some of whom were ladies of prominence. 
These awards (or rales) were given out by the 
mayor of Valencia, in the public plaza, the 
19th of April, a national holiday. Letters of 
gratitude to the merchants are now being 
printed in the daily papers along with the 
compositions, so the subject has been kept 
before the public for several months. 

Just before the time for the writing of the 
compositions to close I gathered the premiums 
together and made a window display on the 
public square. I have a large number of 
stereopticon slides and made a transparency 
in which I placed a number of slides of ani- 
mals with electric lights behind them for a 
night attraction. 

The compositions on which the children 
were to write were as follows: 

1. What would be the condition of human- 
ity if there were no cows? 

2. What would be the condition of hu- 
manity if there were no beasts of burden such 
as horses, oxen and burros? 

3. What would be the condition of human- 
ity if there were no dogs? 

4. What would be the condition of human- 

ity if there were no birds? 
5. What can the public of Valencia do in 
favor of the beasts of burden that circulate in 
the streets? How can they give better service 
with less fatigue? 

6. Are the beasts less sensible to pain than 
man? 

7. What should a poor farmer do who de- 
pends on his burro to earn his living if that 
animal should become lame? 

8. What should a person do when he sees 
an animal being abused? 
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9. What reasons are there why a person, 
although not the owner of the animal, should 
have a right to protest when he sees the ani- 
mal being abused? 

10. What effect is produced in an adult 
person if in his youth he is allowed to abuse 
or mistreat animals? What effect will be 
seen if in his youth he is taught to treat ani- 
mals with charity ? 

It is needless to say that this provoked a 
good deal of favorable comment. There are 
a number of burros left to roam the streets 
or country and get a living as best they can, 
eating orange peelings or anything else they 
can find. There are several months of the 
year that are very dry when they have a hard 
time picking a living. I asked the mayor to 
have a policeman gather them up and take 
them to a place outside of the city and there 
terminate their starvation, but he said there 
was no law that would permit him to do this 
although it seems he has power to have the 
dogs poisoned every so often. I have taken 
the matter up with the legislature and the 
president. I hope to be able to get some 
watering-troughs placed for the beasts as 
there is nothing of this kind in the place. 

I received a list of the papers published in 
Venezuela and sent to them copies of the 
Spanish literature from your office. 

I received authority from the Minister of 
Public Instruction for the distribution of vour 
literature in the public schools of the republic. 
With this I have been allowed to visit the 
schools and talk to the children on the subject 
of the care of animals. 

I found, when I protested against the abuse 
of animals, that I was told that the animal 
did not belong to me, so I went to the chief 
of police and a superior officer and received a 
document with the stamp of the government 
authorizing me to interfere in such cases. 
This has been a help to me. 


THE PET CURE 
ELLEN C. LLORAS 


ET her a pet—a bird, a kitten, a puppy— 
something or other, and insist on her 
feeding it and taking care of it herself.” 

That was the doctor’s advice when the little 
geass continued listless from day to 
day. 

It was a bird they chose. And dicky-bird 
was so blithe a companion that Margie 
promptly smiled in response, and was soon 
lilting with him sometimes. 

The doctor smiled, too, when he dropped in 
later and saw the improvement in his small 
patient. 

“Tve prescribed pets for listlessness for 
grown-up girls as well as little ones,” he 
remarked. “And for children—well, I’ve 
suggested pets to more than one mother who 
wanted to develop gentleness and thoughtful- 
ness in her children. I’ve seen a rough, heed- 
less boy make such a companion of a good dog 
that he came quite out of himself and grew 
much more considerate and kind.” 

“T know pets were invaluable in my house- 
hold,” chimed in a dear, gray-haired visitor 
whose boys and girls were now solving home 
problems of their own. “I don’t know any 
better way of developing a sense of responsi- 
bility and feeling of unselfishness than to let 
the children have their kittens and rabbits and 
other pets to love and enjoy and look after.” 


Boys, keep your record clean. 
Joun B. Goucu 


Boy Scouts Aid Animals in Japan 


JAPANESE “BE KIND TO ANIMALS” POSTERS 


Top row: Mrs. Burnett; Viscount Mishema, head of Tokyo Boy Scouts; Mr. Oyama of Department of 
Education. Below: Two of the 100 Boy Scouts who actively took part in the campaign 


HROUGH the efforts of Mrs. Frances 

H. C. Burnett, wife of Lietitenant- 
Colonel Burnett of the American Embassy 
staff in Tokyo, a Be Kind to Animals cam- 
paign was carried on in Japan, June 1, 2 and 3. 
Saturday was especially observed as “Be 
Kind to Animals Day,” when fifty Japanese 
Boy Scouts covered every district of the city, 
carrving posters showing the thoughtless 
cruelty of the present custom of tying horses’ 
heads down when they are pulling heavy 
loads or when standing still, and of allowing 
the horses to go without water in hot weather. 
The Japan Times and Mail, a Tokyo news- 
paper printed in English, published a long 
interview with Mrs. Burnett—an_ eloquent 
plea in behalf of animals. 


In her report to us, Mrs. Burnett sums up 


the result of the 1922 campaign in Japan as 
follows: 

1. A “Be Kind to Animals Day”’ definitely 
established in Tokyo, with the pledge of the 
Japanese Boy Scouts for future assistance in 
all humane work. 

2. An unprecedented interest and co-opera- 
tion by the police department. 

3. Recognition by the education depart- 
ment and the war department. 

4. Not only general posting and distribu- 
tion of posters allowed, but permission ex- 
tended to hitherto forbidden premises, such 
as railway stations, etc. 

5. The universal interest, kindness, and 
courtesy afforded by all classes justify hopes 
for the permanency and progress of humane 
endeavor in Japan. 


CALL FOR HELP FROM CHILE 


HE Sociedad Protectora de Animales of 

Iquique, Chile, has started a fund with 
a view to buying a property to house its 
offices, lecture rooms, and a library for the 
public. Mr. Alfred Philipp, an Englishman, 
is the efficient president of this ambitious 
society. He is doing much missionary work 
for the humane cause in Chile, and has taken 
steps already to perfect organizations in 
Antofagasta and Chuquicamata. He states 
that bull-fighting has been prohibited through- 
out the country, since 1917, but that it is 
necessary for somebody to see that the pro- 
hibition is respected. In some of the cities, 
where there are no street cars and but few 
automobiles, the coach horses present a most 
pitiful sight. They are all docked, many of 
them are starved, and their bodies are sore 
from constant lashing with cruel whips. Mr. 
Philipp is starting a movement to prohibit the 
docking of horses’ tails, now the general prac- 
tice all over Chile. We shall be glad to for- 
ward to him any contributions sent in our 
care, or he may be addressed at Casilla, No. 
340, Iquique, Chile, S. A. 


BOYS AND DOGS 


E are glad to see this editorial in a 
Massachusetts newspaper. It is from 


the New Bedford Times: 


William Allen White, well-known editor of 
Emporia, Kan., is “‘all het up” because the 
Emporia city council has offered to pay 25 
cents apiece for all the stray dogs they bring 
into the city pound to be put to death. 

“Doesn’t the city administration know,” 
he says, “‘that the boy who would deliber- 
ately bring a stray dog into the pound to be 
killed ought to be killed himself? Don’t they 
know that. the average boy would rather earn 
two bits mowing a lawn, with a straight string 
of boys marching by him to the swimming 
hole, than to see a stray dog killed?” 

That is right. The boys shouldn’t be 
tempted to any such unnatural deed. Boys 
know dogs better than grown-ups know boys, 
and any boy who would sell any dog to the 
butchers would be considered a Judas by his 
peers. Every boy knows instinctively that 
though some boy might occasionally betray a 
dog, no dog would ever betray a boy. 
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“BULLIES” AND “HUMBUGS” 
DOROTHY C. RETSLOFF 


NIMALS, birds. insects have “bullies” 
and “humbugs’” among them just the 
same as people. 

One of the greatest ‘“humbugs”’ in the bird 
family is a pretty top-knotted fellow com- 
monly known as the “pee-weet.”” When any 
one approaches the nest of this bird, he flies 
up with a whirring sound and drops to the 
ground a few yards distant. There he flound- 
ers and flutters as if he was wounded. He 
keeps on repeating this stunt until the tres- 
passer is led a sufficient distance from the 
eggs or the young, and then the deceitful 
“pee-weet” flies straight back to the place 
from. which he came. 

There are several other birds that feign 
broken wings and legs when they want to 
decoy hunters from their nesting-place. 
Among them are wild ducks, valley quail and 
barn-vard turkeys. The robin and mocking- 
bird also belong to this set of “humbugs.” 

The garden caterpillar is a “bully.” He 
has no poison, no spines, and nothing with 
which to defend himself, but the instant any- 
thing approaches, he rears up, shakes his 
horned head like an angry bull, and looks so 
fierce nothing will touch him. 

The opossum is one of the worst kind of 
pretenders. He plays dead at the slightest 
provocation, but as soon as he knows he is 
left alone he loses no time in getting out of 
sight. There are several varieties of opossum, 
some as small as an ordinary rat, and others 
as large as a good-sized dog. Whether big 
or little, they all have the same sly habit. 

There are snakes, too, that have the pre- 
tending habit. One known as the “snout” 
snake is an expert in the line. When he is 
pursued, he writhes his body as if in convul- 
sions, rolls over, shakes slowly, and then 
remains perfectly motionless. He has been 
known to “sham” hours at a time. 

The porcupine is a “‘bluffer,”’ and it is well 
that he is. He turns himself into a bristling 
ball and rattles his quills together, making a 
big noise for a small animal. He is always 
afraid himself, but with his noise and quiver- 
ing spines, he “‘bluffs’’ the other fellow into 
letting him alone. 


The Wits and Habits of the Angleworm 


D. LANGE 


HE angleworm has neither eyes nor 

ears, but in spite of these drawbacks, 
the humble creature is wise in its way. It 
knows enough to find food and shelter, both 
in winter and summer. 

I have often wondered where the earth- 
worms go in winter. Naturally one would 
think they go deep into the ground below the 
frost line, but for most angleworms it would 
be impossible to go down so deep. In our 
northern states the soil often freezes to a depth 
of four or five feet, which means several feet 
into hard clay or other subsoil, in which the 
worms cannot burrow. 

Last fall, on November 7th, I dug up some 
flower-beds, and found many earthworms, in 
the black surface soil. On another occasion 
I dug late in fall, for bulbs and roots in a 
clump of dead wild sunflowers. Here also I 
found many angleworms, which had encased 
themselves as they do in dry weather, for the 
autumn had been dry. These worms, it 
seemed quite clear, would allow themselves 
to freeze in winter and would come to life 
again in spring. And I think that in this 
way most earthworms survive the winter. 
But if a worm freezes on the surface of the 
ground, it is really killed. 

Every fisherman has had difficulty to find 
angleworms in a spell of dry weather in mid- 
summer. Dig as he might in the sweat of his 
brow, the worms had left all their old haunts. 
In reality the worms are fooling the fisherman. 
They are still in their old haunts, but they 
have made themselves invisible in a case of 
earth, a sort of talisman, as the poets call it. 
In this case they are neatly coiled up, awaiting 
the call of the clouds. But they have also 
gone deeper, eighteen inches or two feet below 
the surface, and unless one is aware of this, 
and knows the trick of the talisman, he may 
delve and dig an hour and not find a worm. 

Strange as it may sound, there are no angle- 
worms in the wilderness. I have looked for 
them in every wild place, where I have pitched 
my tent, in Minnesota, Wisconsin, on Isle 
Royale, on Lake of the Woods, in the canyons 
of the Bad Lands of South Dakota, but never 
did I find an angleworm. 


Photo by L. W. Brownell 


“THE PORCUPINE TURNS HIMSELF INTO A BRISTLING BALL” 


Old trappers and woodsmen to whom [| 
have talked tell the same story. “There are 
no angleworms in the wilderness,” they all 
claim, “unless somebody planted them, or 
brought them in by accident.” I have often 
wondered if Darwin was aware of this fact, 
when he wrote his great work on the earth- 
worm. 

I am not quite prepared to make the sweep- 
ing assertion that there were originally no 
native earthworms in the whole North Ameri- 
can wilderness, but in the parts where I have 
camped they are so scarce, if there are any 
at all, that the fisherman cannot find them. 
The only place where I ever found what 
seemed to be a small earthworm was in an old 
beaver dam in the Itasca Forest, but this 
was near a place where white men had logged 
and camped. 

There are trout streams in the North Woods, 
along whose banks angleworms may be found, 
but these are streams that have been fished 
by white men for many years, and the worms 
have been intentionally or accidentally 
planted. 

The earthworm is one of nature’s rainy- 
day children, which means that it will travel 
and move about only in wet weather. In fact, 
an earthworm cannot cross a dry or dusty 
road or path. 

Their favorite time to crawl about, obeying 
the instinct of spreading over the earth, is on 
a rainy night in spring and summer. After 
such a night, their trails may be found on 
every bare patch of fine sand or mud near lawns 
and gardens. How the slender, threadlike 
trails cross and recross! I do not think that 
the worms travel in any special direction, 
they just wander hither and thither, and in 
this way a small colony of them would soon 
spread over suitable ground in every direction. 

At the approach of daylight, they go back 
to earth, except those that were lost and bewil- 
dered on paved walks and roads, and there are 
thousands and thousands of these after every 
spring and summer rain. The myriad of 
angleworms, which one finds in such places, 
became lost and crawled themselves tired, 
and when the sun comes out, they die and 
shrivel up. 

I have never seen robins and other early 
birds pick up any of these belated worms, 
but the birds have undoubtedly eaten their 
fill, before I get up, and they could not pos- 
sibly eat them all. 

While the warm rain of spring, after the 
black soil has thawed, will bring the worms 
out by the million, the great earthworm army 
does not respond to a late cold rain in autumn. 

On the night of November 8 last year, a cold 
rain, mixed with a little snow, fell at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. The following morning I 
did find a few earthworms stranded on the 
sidewalks, but there was scarcely one where I 
find a hundred in spring and summer. 

These venturesome worms that did not 
get back into the earth were killed by the 
frost, for during the day the weather had 
turned cold and the ground began to freeze. 

A few earthworms will move about in the 
day time. On one occasion I was rainbound 
all day in my tent on the bank of the Minne- 
sota River. When I was tired of reading and 
watching the rain, I put on my rubber coat 
and walked along the bank to look for rainy- 
day children, such as frogs, snails, slugs and 
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salamanders. On that walk I found several 
very large earthworms crawling leisurely 
about amongst the dead sticks and leaves. 
They had originally come from a nearby cul- 
tivated field, for the Minnesota River no 
longer runs through a wild country. 

What does an earthworm know? It knows 
how to find its food, and take care of itself 
under adverse conditions. Against the new 
danger of cement walks, paved streets, and 
oiled roads it is almost helpless. 

Its natural enemies are birds and burrowing 
animals like moles. It seldom shows itself 
to birds, and the robins probably locate it 
partly by sound. 

Against moles the earth is no refuge, and the 
worms know it. If a person makes a noise 
like a mole, the angleworm will hurriedly come 
out of the ground as far as it is capable to 
hurry. 

A lady friend of mine frees her flower pots 
of earthworms by probing in the earth with a 
knitting needle. This simple device makes 
them come out, and they can be picked up 
without difficulty. 

At one time I was pumping up my bicycle, 
when to my surprise a fat angleworm came 
hurriedly twisting out of the ground. 

I know the two instances mentioned are 
true as to the facts. I think the interpreta- 
tion is that when the earthworm perceives 
a disturbance in the ground resembling that 
caused by a burrowing enemy, the worm, 
guided by instinct, flees to the surface. 

These are the things the worms must know 
or there would be no worms, as John Bur- 
roughs would have put the case. 

They know other things. Although they 
have no eyes, they know the difference between 
day and night. And they are remarkably 
quick to withdraw into their holes, and have 
the ability to resist being pulled out. 


AN ANIMATED ORNAMENT 


HIS EPITAPH 
CLARENCE E. FLYNN 


HE wasn’t rich; he wasn’t great, 
His place was lowly and obscure. 
. His clothing was not up-to-date, 
His house was tumble-down and peor. 
No special honor did he claim. 
He never walked with lords and Irings. 
No glory has illumed his name, 
But he was ind to helpless things. 


He won no victories to boast. 
He made no conquests, waged no sirife. 
He never led a conquering host; 
Fle lived an unpretentious life. 
But, when is writ the judgment scroll, 
And Time its final verdict brings, 
This will be said of him: his soul 
Was rich in love fer helpless things. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
THE PROFESSOR 


N the Professor’s extreme youth—half a 
] hundred and more years ago—he used to 
collect birds’ eggs.. The method in those 
ancient days was to take a single egg from 
each nest, blow through the ends, and string 
them. This applied to all birds except crows. 
Their nests were ruthlessly despoiled, and the 
boy who could display a string of a hundred 
was considered somewhat of a hero. But 
times changed. Scientific study became the 
order of the day and eggs were blown through 
a side hole, numbered in ink and catalogued, 
cabineted and studied. The boys were get- 
ting scientifically educated. 

Science, of course, is progressive. The 
next step was to take all the eggs from the 
nests and study their variation. Then of 
course, some other nests were liable to show 
slightly different spots and shades of color, and 
the scientific collectors vied in displaying a 
“series.” Pretty scon this led to exchanges 
covering this country and the rest of the world 
(and it might almost be said the next), and 
each exchange had to be accompanied by a 
card of descriptive items among which the 
most important was “identification.” This, 
to be entitled to full, credence, should best be 
accompanied by the skin of the parent bird. 
At the date of this writing it is rather essen- 
tial, too, that the nest should be included in 
the exchange. The only next step possible 
is probably a sworn certificate before a notary 
public as to the authenticity of all the facts 
and data submitted. This is, of course, based 
on the consideration that scientific collectors 
of birds’ eggs believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments. That future can 
lardly be a cheerful prospect. 

Long ago the Professor quit “‘birds’ egging.”’ 
It was about the time oology was invented 
:s a science and the law of side blowing came 
in. Some people feel a pinch called con- 
science, and even where that may be lacking 
there is a thing called pity. They are much 
elike. 

Though the Professor is not a “birds’- 
cgger” any longer, he has not ceased to take 
in interest in birds. His knowledge of their 
songs and ways is now cultivated to the limit. 
The least twitter is to him a means of identi- 
feation by far more satisfactory than a whole 
evening’s study of dead things. The flick of 
a wing, the posture on a twig, or even a pass- 
ing shadow, has its full meaning to him, and 
he goes his way through the woods and fields 
or along the waterside studying with a more 


than scientific interest his friends, the birds. 
He used to write about these things for a 
living. The kindred study of botany and 
the medicinal qualities of certain plants 
gained him a brief college position. And he 
still wrote. Not learned scientific disserta- 
tions on the possible or impossible  signifi- 
cance of the spot on an egg or a new color of 
a feather. Just little cheerful word pictures 
of the things he saw and felt in rambles, and 
the chatter of the children who went with 
him. These were much appreciated by a 
wide circle of readers, and when a change was 
made in the college, he was left with a small 
income sufficient for his modest needs. 

These writings were intended for common 
people, and so common names were used. A 
swallow nesting in a bank was called a bank 
swallow and not a roughwing, the correct 
scientific name. Ordinary readers would not 
know what a roughwing was. Might have 
supposed it was some sort of a hawk or strange 
insect. This was recorded by a high scientific 
authority as a high crime because the bird 
known scientifically as a bank swallow is 
found further north. A scientific note was 
made and pigeon-holed for reference. Some- 
times the Professor saw a rare bird and said 
so. Failing, however, to produce the defunct 
body or some similar tangible remains of said 
bird, another scientific crime was registered 
against him. 

Then one day the Professor took a long walk. 
Down through a shady wood road, fern- 
bordered with arching trees, out across a wide 
field where a belated lark sang his summer 
song, and so through a swamp to a wide 
stretch of sunny water. Pickerel weed 
nodded along the bank and swinging vines 
made a deep shade. Pink oxalis mixed in 
deep masses with the yellow flowers and scar- 
let fruit of false strawberry. Out fluttered a 
little spotted sandpiper playing a broken wing 
comedy most pitifully. Deep down among 
the stems of the wild strawberries was her 
nest, with the newly-hatched brood scram- 
bling clumsily away, their fluffy black bodies 
bobbing out of sight on preposterously long 
slender legs. One egg remained from which 
a beady black eye was already peeping out. 
Carefully drawing the disturbed foliage back 
over the nest the Professor went his way, 
leaving the mother and her babies to enjoy 
a happy summer undisturbed. Though stated 
in books that the species breeds throughout 
its range, it was the first time the nest had 
been found in this particular locality, and the 
Professor made it the subject of a timely 
article for the local newspaper. 

Then the war came on. The Professor was 
called to a post where his chemical knowledge 
was of some importance, and the “stay-at- 
homes” had their chance. Editors were in- 
terviewed and the entire catalogue of crimes 
against science laid before them. Particu- 
larly was the Professor indicted for failing to 
produce a skin or egg of the spotted sand- 
piper, and he was stigmatized as a fraud and 
disseminator of false information Where 
there was so much smoke there must be some 
fire, so in his absence the series of articles was 
discontinued. When he came home the Pro- 
fessor found his living gone. 

Somehow the Professor still lives on. His 
cardinals and wrens sing to him mornings, 
and he is still happy. Once in a while some 
kind editor accepts one of his articles and does 
not insist that it shall be strictly and cruelly 
scientific. Robbery and murder are poor 
ways of searching for truth. 
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Che Band of Mercy 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.”’ 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


» One hundred and thirty-seven new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in June. Of these, 
55 were in schools of Rhode Island; 48 in 
schools of Massachusetts; 33 in schools of 
Connecticut: two in Pennsylvania; and one 
each in West Virginia, Indiana, Mexico, and 
Canada. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 138,860 
OUR BAND OF MERCY BADGE 


Written in 1884 by the Founder of the Band of Mercy 


T is not expensive. It costs but a few cents. 
But it is not therefore the less valuable. 
Some of you have bits of ribbon, locks of 
hair, little pictures that cost but little: yet 
when you look at them they bring joy or sad- 
ness—sometimes tears to your eyes, and 
sometimes hopes as broad as eternity to your 
hearts. 

Our country’s flag, looked at one way, is 
only a bit of bunting; but another, it repre- 
sents a nation of fifty millions of free men, 
whose poorest boy may become its foremost 
citizen. 

The cross on which Christ was crucified 
probably cost in those days but a few pennies, 
but for more than a thousand years, in and 
over every cathedral of the world, and wher- 
ever on every continent and island of the ocean 
church bells have rung and church spires 
pointed heavenward, the cross has stood, and 
now stands,— 

“Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathered round its head sublime.” 


Let no one think lightly of a badge which 
bears such inscriptions as “Glory to God,” 
**Peace on Earth,” “Good-will to All,” because 
it costs but little. It is the symbol of the 
rising of another Star of Bethlehem to shed 
healing light on the nations, and on all God’s 
dumb creatures as well. 

I write the above with the hope that teach- 
ers will take special care to impress upon their 
children the value of their badges—what they 
mean, and the care which should be taken to 
preserve them. Gro. T. ANGELL 


CHILDREN’S PETS EXHIBITION 


BOUT one hundred children exhibited 
pets at the first annual Children’s Pets 
Exhibition held under the auspices of the 
Humane Society at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
June 2 and 3. Blue ribbons and purple and 
white ribbons were awarded in the various 
classes. Already plans are under way for a 
much larger exhibition next vear. 


WE first make our habits, then our habits 
DRYDEN 


make us. 


IKING down the road with Carlo walking slowly by my side. 
Drinking in the sights of nature with a comrade true and tried, 
Fascinated by the vision as my happy way I wend 
With my reverie unbroken by an understanding friend. 
There are times when conversation weighs as heavy as a stone, 
There’s a time when every mortal wants to wend his way alone; 
When I want to tramp the country without uttering a word, 
When I want to hear the singing of the carefree woodland bird, 
When I want to worship nature with its beauty, life and song, 
Then I amble to the woodlands and I take my dog along. 
Carlo understands my silence even though he is a dog 
And he never makes a movement to disturb my mental log: 
He and I together wander just as happy as can be, 
Slaves to reverie and silence, on the sea of memory. 
I am not a lonely hermit for the company of friends 
Pays unto my joy of living happiness with dividends, 
But at times I want seclusion and I long for nature’s haunts, 
Then I whistle for old Carlo and we take our little jaunts. 
There are times I crave for action when the blood in me is rife; 
On occasions noisy masses seem to put the spice in life, 
For I love the sound of laughter and the voices of my friends 
Are a joyous rolling melody with which my spirit blends; 
But whenever I desire to escape the human throng, 
I amble to the country and I take my dog along. 


JUST PLAIN DOG 


HE following editorial appeared in The 
Tribune, Tampa, Florida: 

Some people love horses, some people love 
birds, some people love cats, some people even 
love some other people, but where is there a 
man or woman who does not love a dog? Not 
a petted, pampered show dog, but just plain 
dog—nothing but dog from the tip of his nose 
to the tip of his tail. 

Give a youngster a dog for a companion, 
and the kid will never go to the dogs. A dog 
will be loyal and friendly, happy and obedi- 
ent, mischievous and lovable, a doggone friend 
for anyone. Just a plain dog will do. A dog 
without pedigree, without price, without any- 
thing to boast of except that he is only a dog, 
with a dog’s instincts, a dog’s manners, a dog’s 
sincerity, a dog’s unswerving faith in and 
kindness to anyone who will be loyal and 
kind to him. 

Just a plain dog. In other words, a mutt, 
a mongrel, yes, a cur. He will love his little 
master or his little mistress. Every boy and 
girl, at some time in life, is surely entitled to 
one plain, everyday, ordinary dog. 


IN sim ple manners all the secret lies, 
Be kind and virtuous, you'll be blest and wise. 
- YounG 


“SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE” 

ONGS OF HAPPY LIFE,” by S. J. Eddy, 

has been issued in a new edition. This 
book deserves a wide circulation. The songs 
have been selected with a view to emphasizing 
kindness and happiness. The music corre- 
sponds with the words. The easiest songs 
for smallest children are found in the first 
pages. Teachers will find the appendix to 
“Songs of Happy Life’ contains printed mat- 
ter, lists and programs, usable during the en- 
tire school year. Price, 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. American Humane Education So- 
ciety, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THROUGH the department of humane edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church Board, a 
Band of Mercy of eighty members has been 
organized in Wheeling, W. Va. Many of 
these young people also joined the Jack 
London Club. 


MISS MARYOTT’S WORK IN SCHOOLS 


N the months of April, May, and June, 

Miss Ella A. Maryott, organizer of Bands 

of Mercy in Massachusetts, visited schools in 

Boston, Medford, North Attleboro, Black- 

stone, Millville and Seekonk, where she formed 
a total of 156 Bands, with 5,674 members. 


CARPLO@AND I 
By RAYHORDMAN 
\WA St 
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“MILK TOAST” 
MAUD MERO DOOLITTLE 


WAS thinking of muffins and strawbe ry jam; 
I admit I was hungry—TI ’most always am! 
I had even imagined the taste of a roast, 
When a little girl shouted, “Come on, Sir! Milk Toast!” 


Now toast has a flavor I'm fond of, and so 
I looked all about me, intending to go 

As fast as I could in response to a call 
That certainly sounded like servings for all. 


I rounded a turn where the voice seemed to be, 
Just to find a gray kitten out-distancing me; 
**Aho!’* I exclaimed, “so a cat is to dine 

At your call on this favorite old dish of mine!” 


“Why no,” said the miss as she caught Mr. Cat 

Close up in her arms with a fond little pat, 

“IT was just calling kitty to join in a game, 

And I shouted *Milk Toast!’ because that is his name!” 


Please don’t think I'm joking. This story is true— 
And now that Ive told it, I want to ask you 

If in all of your findings you ever could boast 

Of a cat with a funnier name than Milk Toast ? 


A CAUTIOUS MOTHER CAT 
EDITH L. BABSON 


- one of the sheds on the farm were a mother cat and 
several kittens. One day I chanced to take a stranger 
over there to watch them. We petted and played with them 
for a few minutes and then walked away. 

The next morning the cat and her kittens were nowhere 
to be found. We called and hunted for them, but with no 
success. Later in the day the old cat appeared to get some- 
thing to eat. When she had satisfied her appetite she started 
toward the pasture. Looking around, she saw us watching 
her, so.sat down and wou!d not move until we had disap- 
peared. The mother cat wou d appear for her food every day, 
but not until the stranger left did we see a trace of the kittens. 

When I returned from taking my visitor to the train I 
was met by the old cat who b-ushed up against me. Then 
she let me see her go to a hollow tree where she had the kittens 
all safely hidden. The next morning she had them al! back 
to their original dwelling. 

How she knew that the stranger, from whom she had 
protected her babies, had gone, and was not to retu’n, is a 
mystery. 


WRIGGLERS 
LILLIAN TROTT 


ON’T, don’t throw stones at that harmless snake,”’ cried 

Aunt Mary. “It never bites nor stings, and has no 
poison in its system. Besides, it destroys myriads of injuri- 
ous insects and worms that harm our crops.” 

It was hard to believe it, but Carrol had faith in all Aunt 
Mary said, and was glad when she took down her books on 
natural history and came back into the garden to show him 
pictures of snakes and tell him about their habits. 

“In our northern states there is seldom a poisonous snake,” 
she told him. “Of these, perhaps the least§to\be dreaded 


of any deadly snake in any clime is the rattler, because he 
warns one before he strikes. His wounds are not always 
fatal, especially to grown-ups, and because of his stupid per- 
sonality. He is a sluggish fellow, and very defective of vision, 
scarcely seeing anything a few feet away, and unable to dis- 
tinguish one object from another much nearer than that. 

“In southern swamps there is a poisonous water serpent 
called by the creoles ‘moccasin.’ In India what the natives 
term ‘rat snakes’ come into their dwellings to search for rats 
and mice, and if the human inhabitants molest them, life 
may he the forfeit.” 

“There’s a picture of vipers,’ Carrol pointed to the print. 

“Yes, those are poisonous. Adders and asps belong to the 
same family, but they are mostly found in Europe, Africa, and 
India.” 

“Oh, what big ones’ gasped Carrol, pointing to a group of 
constrictors. 

“Those are members of the boa family, but are not poison- 
ous. However, they are just as fearful, for they would wind 
and twine around you and jam up your bones and swaliow 
you whole. But you won’t see them anywhere but in a me- 
nagerie, unless you travel in South America in the deepest 
jungles. They grow thirty to forty feet long.” 

“There wriggles another little green grass snake,” suddenly 
Carrol observed, turning away from the monsters on the 
printed page. But he had no desire to stone this one. 

‘He has many cousins, as harmless as he,” said Aunt Mary, 
“of different sizes and colors, but all minus poison fangs, and 
their teeth are too weak even to chew or tear their food, so 
they have to swallow their small prey alive.” 


VACATION PASTIME 
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FRIENDS 
FATHER JEROME 


I'VE never known a gloomy hour: 
Time and again from cheerless shower 
Wet moths have blown—in soft embrace 
They clung to me like God-spun lace. 
Shy minnows in the dappled creek 

Oft rose as if they wished to speak 

To me alone—while silver-lined 

Green poplar leaves with ears inclined 
Complained to me about the bees 

Who led a life of honeyed ease. 

The dragon-fly oft fanned my cheek 
When on tiptoe, I strained to peek 

At new-born orioles that tried 

To swallow me with all my pride. 

I'm happy. Want the reason why ? 
Consult the moths, fish, dragon-fly. 


SAVED BY A HARE 
A True Story as Related to the Writer by 
a Member of Her Family 
CORA COLE McCULLOUGH 
ANY years ago I was living in Mon- 
tana. -A smelter had been built and 

it created a demand for silver rock. I owned 
an interest in a lead mine that had been sunk 
over thirty feet. Thinking the time had come 
to make it available, I decided to go there and. 
get some ore and have it tested. I did so, an 
reached the place just in time to take shelte 
in the mine from a terrible hail storm. I 
lighted my candle, went to the bottom, aud’ 
went to work. I had not been there more 
than five minutes when I heard a noise that 
sounded like a cannon. The rock over my 
head shook, and in a moment the shaft caved 
in. You can imagine my feelings better 
than I can describe them when I found myself 
buried alive. 

I tremble even at this distant day, when I 
think of that moment. The roof of the shaft 
was made of rocks, and when they came down 
they did not pack so tightly but that the air 
came through. There was nothing I could 
do to release myself. I knew that if relief 
did not come from the outside I must perish. 
No one knew that I had gone there. A road 
ran past the mouth of the shaft, but it was not 
traveled much, and I was not likely to attract 
attention by calling. Nevertheless, I shouted 
at intervals all day. 

The following morning I commenced calling 
again, and all day, whenever I thought I 
heard a sound, I shouted. When night came 
again, all hopes of being released were aban- 
doned. I will not dwell on the agonies I 
endured. The morning of the fourth day of 
my imprisonment I heard something crawl 
into my grave. 

I lighted my candle and saw a rabbit. 
There was only one aperture large enough to 
admit him; I closed it to prevent his escape. 
I saw in him food to appease my hunger, and 
my hand was raised to kill him, when a thought 
occurred to me that prevented the blow from 
descending. 

I had two fishing lines. Their united length 
would reach to the road. I took off my shirt, 
tore it into strips, tied them together, and 
then to the fish-line. I then tied the end made 
out of my shirt around the rabbit’s neck and 
let him out. He soon reached the end of the 
line, and I knew by the way he was pulling 
that he was making a desperate effort to 
escape. Soon the tugging ceased, and as 
I knew that gnawing was one of a rabbit’s 


accomplishments, I thought he had gnawed. 


himself loose. About three hours afterward 
I felt the line pull, and some one called. I 
tried to answer, but the feeble noise I made 
died away in the cavern. I then pulled the 
line a little to show that I was still alive. All 
grew still again, and I knew the person had 
gone for assistance. Then came the sound 
of voices. I pulled in the line and it brought 
me food. It took all the men who worked in 
the shaft nine hours to reach me. 

A very large pine-tree that stood near had 
been the cause of my misfortune. It had been 
dead a number of years, and the storm had 
blown it over. The terrible blow it struck 
the ground had caused the caving in of the 
shaft. The rabbit had wound the line around 
a bush and tied himself so short that he was 
imprisoned outside as securely as I had been 
inside. He was taken to town, put in a large 
cage, and supplied with all rabbit delicacies 
the market afforded. He, however, did not 
thrive, and the boys, believing he “‘pined in 
thought,”’ voted to set him free. He was 
taken back to his old neighborhood and lib- 
erated. He not only saved my life, but be- 
came the benefactor of all the rabbits near, 
the miners refraining from shooting any, for 
fear it might be my rabbit. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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the Massachusetts ee for the Prevention of 
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HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American pee Education Societ, 


the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood A, a 
Boston 17, Mass., at Aust: prices, postpaid. (Titles jn 


bold-face are of books.) 
Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 54, June 1921-May, 1922, 51,25 


About the Horse 

Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth 45 cents .... paper, 2) cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H.Rowley,$0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ee. 
Humane Educatioa Leaflet, No. 5 “2 


cloth, 


How to Treat a Horse ..... 50 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ 
30 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 
Advice on Stable Manage ment, card . 1.00 . 
The Checkrein, 4 pages ............. 
The Overhead C heckrein, card (two sides) 
A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels .. . 25 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50; cloth, $1.00 small, 50 cts, 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Josiah Adams $1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease 60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 50 
What the Chained Dog Says ............ 
About the Bird 
of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp.. 
The ndiy of the Robins, cloth, 35 ets. paper, 15 ets, 
Save the Birds, post-card . $0.50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... a “ & 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............. 50 “ 3 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in He. ~_. and Disease 


$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... i) 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c pe rdoz. .. 


About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 
150 p boards, $1.00 
paper, 15 cts. 


pp. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents ..... ag 

r Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c.. paper, 15 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .....paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London. . cloth, 75 ets, 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over... .. 

The Minor Minor Prophets 
The Horrors of Trapping .............. 
Omaha Address on Cruelties of Reaper, Dr. 


each, 10 ets, 
$3. 00 per 100 


Rowley, S pp. ...:....... 3.00 
What is the Jack London Club?.......... — | ; 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’ . 1.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 12). “ G 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals. .50 * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... .50 


Humane Education 


The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 ets, 
Humane Stamps, in colors ................4 $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ........ po h, 25 eta. 
“Be Kind to Animals”’ placards ..... 5 ets. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy d cloth, 96 ets. 


Humane Education, Rey nolds’ cloth, 50 eta 
Voices for the Speechless, for Sc thools, ete., cloth, $1.30 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Ange ‘ll, $2.00 per 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals 3.00 
Humane Manual for 1922. 1.50 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
Festiv al of Tender Mercies. . 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowle 30 
Outlines of Study in Humane Educ ation, S pp. 1.50 
A Talk with the “Teacher A 
Teaching Which is of Vital ‘Imports ance. 30 
The Coming Education .. 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ...... 


Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 
letters and border, one cent each ....... 


$1.00 per 100 
. $1.00 per 100 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ...... . small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant .......... 35 ets. 
Band of Mercy Register ............. 15 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy 50 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) ae 4 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... “ 

How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... ‘ 30 os 


Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy ..... 200 "Sa 
No order by mail filled for ae than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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